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Fourth Annual Report of the Committee on the 
Ministry of Indiana Yearly Meeting. 


To the Yearly Meeting : 

The past year has been one of much active ser- 
nce and of great spiritual blessings, and with grat- 
itude to our Heavenly Father for His unmerited 
mercies, we submit our fourth annual report. The 
great objects constantly before us have been, to so 
promote the work of the Ministry as to be instru. 
mental— 

(1st), In the salvation of sinners. (2d). In 
building up believers in the most Holy Faith ; and 
(3d). In encouraging a loving loyalty to Christ as 
the Head and the Church as His body, in all our 
members. We have constantly kept before us the 
great fundamental principles : 

1, That all true ministry of the Gospel is from 
the appointment of the Lord Jesus Christ, and it. 
is He who by His Spirit prepares and qualifies for 
the work, and that the gift must be exercised in 
hy _—_ upon Him. (London Discipline, 

53. 

2, That the privilege of education and training 
have led many to a knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and to a cultivation of the understanding, 
vhich have become truly serviceable when yielded 
4) in simple dedication to the Lord’s own teach- 
mgs. (London Discipline.) 

$ It is the prerogative of Christ Jesus, our 
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Lord, to choose and send forth His own Ministers. 
That there must be a distinct call to the ministry 
before the Church acknowledges it, and that the 
quickening influence of the Holy Spirit is neces- 
sary before one can move in this office. (London 
Discipline. ) 

4. That women as well as men are called into 
the full exercise of the Gospel Ministry, and that 
their labors have been attended with equal blessing 
and authority. 

5. That the words of the Saviour must te con- 
stantly borne in mind, ‘‘ Freely ye have received, 
freely give,’’ and that Gospel Ministry must be 
free and without pecuniary reward. 

6. That the Ministry is not an exclusive and 
separate priesthood, but that all who come unto 
the Lord Jesus Christ are spoken of as a Holy 
Priesthood, and are required to offer up spiritual 
sacrifices acceptable to God, through Jesus Christ. 

7. That the Ministry of the Gospel should not 
be hindered by lack of pecuniary help, and that 
‘«they that preach the Gospel shall live of the 
Gospel ; ’’ and that when meetings liberate minis- 
ters of the Gospel for any service, they should pro- 
vide the necessary pecuniary means for their trav- 
eling expenses, and, when necessary, provide for 
the maintenance of their families while engaged in 
this service. (Ind. Discipline, p. 95.) 

The question of the proper pecuniary support 
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of those called to Gospel labor is one of the most 
difficult and embarrassing ones. The work of 
Church extension could be carried forward to an 
almost unlimited extent if we had the necessary 
pecuniary means, and some definite arrangement 
by which the work could be cared for after it is 
organized and put in motion. Several very earn- 
est calls for ministers to labor and establish meet- 
ings are before us ; in some instances accompanied 
by an offer to prepare a place of worship. The 
evangelists have been very earnest and faithful, and 
their labors have been greatly blessed, but they are 
frequently obliged to leave the work in new hands, 
who are unequal to carrying it on. We have en- 
deavored to encourage the development of the 
various gifts in the Church, so that meetings when 
formed may be built up and sustained by those who 
are called out amongst themselves; but in many 
instances the need of a regular Ministry on the 
First day of the week is sorely felt. How to sup- 
ply the deficiency is a difficult question. From 
one new meeting, where an earnest appeal was 
made for a minister to remain who had been suc- 
cessfully laboring amongst them, the writer says: 
‘¢ You will probably say that we are depending too 
much on the minister, and not enough on the 
Lord ; but you cannot expect that in a year’s time 
we should be like some old Friends’ meeting.’’ 
This is but one sample of many calls that reach us. 
We believe that if our membership generally could 
be filled with the idea that their obligations, both 
spiritual and temporal, are first due to God and 
His church, and to carry these convictions into 
practice, the Church would grow in numbers and 
in power, and the name of the Lord would be 
greatly magnified. 

We desire to bear testimony to the earnestness 
and devotion of the ministers of the Gospel within 
our Yearly Meeting. Many of them have shown 
a willingness to submit to great personal sacrifices, 
and we believe there is an increased devotion to 
the work and a growth in spiritual life and power 
amongst them. 

We have received full reports from fifty of the 
ministers who have been engaged in evangelistic 
work the past year,-from some of which we make 
the following extracts. Our dear friend, Robert 
W. Douglas, who has been for the past four years 
closely occupied, under the immediate supervision 
and direction of our committee, says: 


‘«T have, as in the past, been quite actively en- 
gaged going from meeting to meeting, visiting, in- 
structing and encouraging the churches in the 
right way of the Lord. I have attended all the 
Quarterly Meetings (several of them repeatedly) 
belonging to the Yearly Meeting, except two, and 
have had considerable other service in nearly all 
of them to good satisfaction. I have also attended 
quite a large number of our Monthly Meetings, 
six series of meetings, one camp meeting, one gen- 
eral meeting, and the opening of two meeting 
houses. Meetings of all kinds held and attended, 
312. 

‘¢T have, as way opened for it, held meetings 
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where revival meetings have been held by our 
evangelists, for the. purpose of instructing those 
who have just come into the light and liberty of 
the Gospel, but who needed to be built up in the 
faith and hope of the Gospel. I have held quite 
number of special meetings for the explanation of 
our denominational views, such as the Spirituality 
of the Gospel; the Headship of Christ in the 
Church; the Priesthood of believers; the disuse 
of typical rites and ceremonies in the Church of 
God. In this service I have met with a great deal 
of encouragement and sympathy, not only from our 
own members, but also from members of other 
denominations. 

‘This report closes four years of very active 
service in connection with the work of the Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee. Ihave endeavored to faith- 
fully carry out the suggestions of the Committee 
and the views of the Yearly Meeting. I thankfully 
acknowledge the uniform kindness and sympathy 
of the Committee and other Friends, from the be. 
ginning of the work to the present time. The 
prayer of Moses is the desire of my heart, as] 
close, for all the servants and handmaids of the 
Lord in Indiana Yearly Meeting :”’ ‘‘ Let thy work 
appear unto thy servants, and thy glory unto their 
children ; and let the beauty of the Lord our God 
be upon us; yea, the work of our hands establish 


thou it.”’ 
(To be continued.) 


From The (London) Christian. 
THE IDOLATRY OF MUSIC. 


S1r,—I was pleased, on taking up Zhe Christian 
of this week, to find that ‘‘ A Lover of Music’’ has 
given airing to a subject which has been too long 
overlooked in our places of worship. It is not my 
intention to go into the rights and wrongs of the 
subject, but a few plain facts may, or ought to, 
open the eyes of both our ministers and fellow- 
Christians. 

Take, first of all, paid choirs, consisting of men 
and boys, cassocked and surpliced: you will find 
the boys, in nineteen cases out of twenty, to be 
the worst behaved boys at service, as well as away 
from it. They feel they have a special license to 
be bad. Then thesenior members: you will also 
find that the same percentage ‘‘ have no fear of 
God before their eyes,” but (irom experience | 
speak) are guilty of all manner of evil and vice. A 
leading choirman in one of our cathedrals is, I know 
from acquaintance, an infidel, and yet daily goes to 
sing praises to God! What mockery ! 

Turning from paid to voluntary choirs in churches 
or dissenting places of worship, you will find much 
evil there, even though all profess to be serving 
one Master, Christ the Lord. The choir commences 
well, but after a time jealousies, envyings, and 
strifes soon take the place of Christian charity. 
Nature has given one a better voice than another; 
he or she is soon picked out for solos, then the 
devil quickly gets a footing, and things go on from 
bad to worse. This is no picture of the imagine 
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tion; these things exist, and if any of your readers 
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can inform me of the choir that has no such dis- | 


sensions in it, I should be glad to know it. Is it 


right that such things should be tolerated in the | 


worship of God? Yours very truly, AN ORGANIST. 
Holloway, Sept 27. 


———-—- ome 


Abridged from the Providence Journal. 


Whittier Day at Friends’ School, Providence, 
R..1I., Tenth mo. 24th, 1884. 


The sun shone brightly upon the grand old insti- 
tution, with its beautiful surroundings of foliage 
and shrubbery, barely touched as yet by the early 
frost. Everything teemed with brightness and 
seemed to welcome to the historic ‘spot the large 
number of people who had gathered to listen to 
the exercises which had been arranged in honor of 
Whittier, whose portrait had been given to the 
School by Charles F. Coffin, of Lynn, Mass. Mr. 
Coffin was a pupil at the Friends’ School fifty years 
ago. Later he was a teacher, imparting to the 
younger minds that valued instruction which had 
resulted from the careful, conscientious teachings 
received by him. Subsequently he was made a 
Committeeman and has served in that capacity 
ever since. After leaving the school he returned 
to Lynn, Mass., engaging in a manufacturing busi- 
ness in which he amassed a splendid fortune. This 
gift to the School of Whittier’s portrait was a spon- 
taneous desire to contribute to the institution a 
lasting memorial of the grand old Quaker poet. 

The portrait was painted by Edgar Parker, of 
Boston, by whose talented hand and artistic mind 
was created the famous picture of Charles Sumner. 
It is life-size, representing Whittier as sitting in an 
arm-chair in an attitude of peaceful thought, as if 
holding communion with the muses which have so 
often come at his bidding and given to him of their 
tichest stores. The portrait is in heavy moulding 
of gold leaf, the principal feature of the frame be- 
ing a moulding of laurel leaves in bold relief. The 
picture is hung in Alumni Hall, over the platform, 
and has for a relief a curtain of rich maroon plush 
suspended from a black walnut rod. To heighten 
the effect a low and permanent curtain has been 
attached to burnished brass rods, the whole run- 
ning the full length and following the contour of 
the stage. 

The exercises of the day were held in Alumni 
Hall, which had beep tastefully decorated for this 
occasion. On either side of the platform were 
banks of bright green pines, ferns and exotics. 
Standing on the main floor, and directly in front 
of the centre of the stage was a large floral harp, 
made by O Connor. The base of the harp was of 
laurel leaves, while a huge wreath of laurel was sus- 
pended to the platform, behind the harp, and in 
such a manner as to make it appear as a part of the 
former mentioned piece. The other decorations 
Were in keeping with the spirit of the occasion. 
Suspended on the walls were portraits of those other 
bright American poets, Holmes, Bryant, Long- 
fellow, Emerson, Phillips and Hawthorne. Placed 
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about the hall were marble busts of Agassiz, Sum- 
ner, Milton, Shakespeare, Dante and Homer. 
These busts were draped with strands of smilax. 
The bust of John Bright, given to the School a year 
ago, was fittingly decorated with smilax. On the 
wall, over the doorway, was a maroon colored 
tablet, on which was inscribed in letters of gold: 


“] know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 

*I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 


One of the pleasant features of the occasion was 
theannouncement that before another twelve months 
have passed away a generous patron of the School 
is to give to it a marble bust of Elizabeth Fry, 
which will occupy a space to the right of the plat- 
form and opposite the space devoted to the bust of 
John Bright. 

The assemblage was called to order by the Prin- 
cipal of the School, Augustine Jones, who requested 
that the exercises should open with silent prayer, 
following which, without any formalities, he intro- 
duced the orator of the day, Thomas Chase, LL.D., 
President of Haverford College, who spoke as . 
follows : 

‘¢Let us praise famous men,’’ saith the wise son 
of Sirach ; ‘the Lord hath wrought great glory by 
thern through His great power from the beginning ; 
men giving counsel by their understanding and 
declaring prophecies; leaders of the people by 
their counsels, wise and eloquent in their instruc- 
tions ; such as found out musical tunes, and recited 
verses in writing.’”” Far from me to-day be words 
of fulsome eulogy; but it is meet for us to recog- 
nize great gifis of our Creator employed to His 
honor in the service of mankind; it is meet to 
stimulate ourselves to greater faithfulness by con- 
templating a great example; it is meet to pay res- 
pect, as we do now, to one who has been to many 
—shall I not say to all of us ?—an instructor and 
a consoler, syggesting sweet fancies, inspiring a 
love of freedom, and arousing .all noble resolves, 
as he has enshrined in undying verse the lessons 
taught him by the voices of nature and by that 


“Spirit, that doth prefer 
‘“« Before all temples the upright heart and pure.” 


Especially is it meet to place before the eyes of 
the young the lifelike image of one whose words 
are worthy of their loving study, and whose exam- 
ple is pure and ennobling. In this venerable seat 
of learning, dedicated to those lofty truths of the 
spirit which are taught by our Lord and Master, 
and to the love of God and man, it is meet that 
the likeness of John Greenleaf Whittier should 
hang in congenial neighborhood to the bust, of 
John Bright. And if ever the society that reared 
these walls, and has sent hither so many of its sons 
and daughters for their intellectual and moral and 
religious training, shall prove recreant to those 
principles which that society has always proclaimed, 
and of which these great men have been the un- 
failing champions, or if the leaders in thought and 
culture in our land shall prove recreant to those 
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noble purposes and high aims which should always 
mark men who have received the gift of genius 
and who make up the glorious guild of authors, 
may some indignant orator on this platform, appeal- 
ing not in vain to these, our heroes, call upon those 
deep-set, burning eyes of the poet to flash in 
indignation, and on those mobile lips of the orator 
to open in rebuke. 

I have been asked to speak to you on Whittier 
asa poet. Let us attempt at first some answer— 
perhaps a very imperfect one—to the question. 
‘¢ What is poetry?’ It isan answer which is true 
as far as it goes to say that poetry is a form of 
artistic composition, whose object is to please ; that 
it differs from science, history, argumentative com- 
position and ordinary prose, in aiming at beauty, 
not merely or primarily at truth; and that accord- 
ingly, in form and diction, it departs from the 
ordinary and commonplace, and seeks the aid often 
of rhyme, and perhaps always of some kind of 
metre, of elegant language, and of metaphor and 
other figures of speech; and that especially it is 
the mouth-piece not of reasoning, but of fancy and 
imagination. But all this fails to reach the heart 
of the matter. That poetry is the voice of fancy 


and imagination, is the nearest approach, among 
these statements, to a true definition ; but writing 
may have all the qualities I have named and yet 
not be poetry in the highest sense. These are little 
more than the poet’s robes and his instruments. 
What is the function he himself performs by their 


aid? What is the proper purpose of his existence ? 

First. The poet is a Seer; by which I mean not 
so much one who foresees the future as one who 
discerns the present, and follows and understands 
both the thought and the action of his day; one 


who has a deep insight into the heart of things, | 


looking below their outward shows, and seeing 
them as they really are; one who discerns the ele- 
mental truths, which underlie our destinies and our 
lives; who sees the full significance of common, 
everyday experiences, and reads the meaning of 
laughter and of tears; whose heart keeps time to 
the still, sad music of humanity, while it also throbs 
responsive to the trumpet notes of conflict and the 
pans of victory. The great bards of history have 
not sung merely to amuse. They read the mean- 
ing of life; they learned by their own suffering, or 
by sympathy with the suffering of others what they 
taught in song. Homer shows us, says Goethe, 
that man in his life above ground enacts hell (he 
does, and he shows us much more). The Greek 
tragedians, Milton tells us, unfold the mysteries 
“Of fate and chance and change in human life, 
High actions and high passions best describing.” 
Virgil, says Cardinal Newman, “‘ gives utterance, 
as the voice of nature herself, to that pain and 
weariness, yet hope of better things, which is the 
experience of her children in every time ;” Dante 
transmits to us the deepest thought and the most 
earnest feeling of the middle ages; Shakspeare, in 
the full spring-time of our modern epoch, portrayed 
every characteristic, every capacity, nay, every yet 
untried possibility, of our human nature; Milton, 
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with the ripest scholarship and the brightest genius, 
inspired by a religious and moral earnestness which 
was the noblest fruit of Puritanism, passing the 
flaming bounds of space and time, saw and re. 
ported to us the vision, 
“ The living throne, the sapphire blaze, 
Where angels tremble while they gaze ;” 
Goethe was a grand example of the length and 
breadth of modern learning before it had begun to 
narrow itself into specialties as in our day—and 
“ Physician of the iron age, 
He took the suffering human race, 
He read each wound, each weakness clear, 
And struck his finger on the place. 
And said: Zhou ailest here, and here |" 
The great poets are men that KNow. 
(To be concluded.) 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE 


RELIGIOUS TOLERATION PROCLAIMED IN CuBa BY 
A RoyaL DECREE FROM THE KING OF SPAIN.— 
Three years ago a Mission was organized to estab- 
lish religious services in Philadelphia, conducted in 
the Spanish language, and to disseminate evangeli- 
cal principles in the island of Cuba. 

Under the faithful ministrations of the late Par- 
menio Anaya it prospered, and it became necessary 
to afford applicants an opportunity to enter the 
Protestant communion. It therefore applied for 
admission into the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and is now under the supervision of Bishop Stevens, 
of the Diocese of Pennsylvania. In 1882, the 
Ladies’ Bible Society of Philadelpaia were irduced 
to send Sen. Alberto J. Diaz to Havana, to 
promote the circulation of the Scriptures. At 
this period Cuba was closed to all such efforts, ex- 
cept what was done secretly and without the 
knowledge of the authorities. Religious meetings 
conducted in the Spanish language were for the first 
time publicly held. There were some disturbances 
and opposition from the ecclesiastical authorities, 
but the work has gone on without serious interrup- 
tion, to the present time. 

In 1883, a zealous member of the Mission, Sen. 
Pedro Duarte, resolved to go to Matanzas, his native 
city, and test the matter of religious toleration un- 
der the revised statutes of Spain. A com 
mission was obtained for him from the Ameri 
can Bible Society. Upon arriving there, he 
publicly announced his mission in the newspapers, 
disseminated the Scriptures,"and organized a con 
gregation of Protestants. 

The Priests denounced his acts as illegal and 
dangerous to their Church, and demanded their 
suppression. The authorities would not do this, 
but were forced to appeal the case to the Home 
Government at Madrid, where it has been under 
consideration for some months. The result has 
been, a dispatch from the Minister of the Colom 
ies at Madrid, dated Angust 6th, 1884, to the Gor. 
ernor-General of the Island of Cuba, which contains 
the Decree and Royal Order Circular, sustaining 
Sen. Duarte and in favor of religious freedom. 
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THE Japanese Government has recently issued a 
proclamation notifying the people that the Shin- 
toist and Buddhist ‘‘ Kiyo-do-Shoku”’ or official 
priesthood, has been abolished, and that Superin- 
tendents must be appointed by their respective 
sects to make regulations respecting the powers and 
duties of the priests. Both of these sects have here- 
tofore been recognized by the,Government, while 
Christianity has not been openly tolerated. The 
official abolition of the ‘‘ Kiyo-do Shoku,” who 
have been the only recognized teachers of conduct 
or behaviour in the sects, one or other of which 
all Japanese were expected to accept, really places 
those sects on the same level with Christianity. 
Its effect will be to give toleration and protection 
to Christian teachers, and permission to preach the 
gospel in any part of the country.—J///ustratcd 
Christian Weekly. 


A STATISTICAL REPORT of the population of Japan 
issued officially by that Department of the Japanese 
Government, gives the number of Christians in the 
empire as 80,000. Of these 60,000 are Roman 
Catholics, 20,000 Protestants. The number of 
converts to the Greek Church is also said to be 
very large. ‘The success of evangelical Missions 
in Japan of late years has been a cause for great 
joy and thankfulness, but according to these figures 
what has been done only serves to show how great 
is the need for redoubled ardor in prosecuting the 
work. Japan numbers not less than 25,000,000 of 
inhabitants ; we may well pray the Lord to send 
out more laborers, and scatter more abundantly the 
seed in so vast a field.— Zhe [London] Christian, 


MISSIONARY VESSELS.—It is hardly realized by 
those who have not made a thorough study of the 
subject, of how much utility missionary vessels 


have become. The number of them is being mul- 
tiplied constantly and their usefulness more and 
more appreciated. It will be of interest to our 
readers, and especially to the contributors to the 
John Brown steamer, to learn the names of the 
missionary vessels in the different parts of the world. 
According to our latest information, they are the 
John Wiltiams, in the South Seas ; the E//en Gowan 
and Mary, for New Guinea; the Good News and 
the steel. life-boat Morning Star, on Lake 
Tanganyika, all of the London Missionary Society ; 
the Dayspriug, for New Hebrides, of the Free 
Church of Scotland; the Henry Wright, on the 
South coast of Africa, of the Church Missionary 
Society; the ///a/a, on Lake Nyassa; the John 
Brown, for the Mendi Mission of the United 
Brethren ; and the Morning Star, of the American 
Board, for the Pacific Seas and Micronesia.— 
American Missionary. 


Tue following, from the telegraphic correspond- 
ence of Zhe [London] Zimes does not encourage 
the hope of the speedy dawn of brighter days in 
Russia. 

_ “St. Petersburg, Oct. 10.—At Novomoskofsk, 
in the province of Ekaterinoslav, a trial of heresy 
sabout to take place, in which ninety-two men 
and eleven women sectarians will figure as accused. 
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They belong to a new sect of seceders from the 
Orthodox Church, which recognizes neither spiri- 
tual nor temporal authorities, and disbelieves in 
the sacrament and the virtue of holy pictures. Its 
members lead sober, industrious lives. ‘The Coun- 
cil of Bishops of the Orthodox Church, which has 
been sitting at Kieff, is said to have had for its 
object the consideration of the measures to be 
taken against the continual growth of dissent.” 


- ee 


SCHOOL. 


Wituiam H. VANDERBILT has given $500,000 
to the College of Physicians and Surgeons, of New 
York, for the erection of a new building for medical 
instruction. 

ANDREW CARNEGIE, iron manufacturer, has be- 
stowed $50,000 upon the Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College, New York, to build and equip a laboratory 
for microscopic investigation. 


ARTHUR W. AusTIN, of Massachusetts, lately 
deceased, bequeathed to the University of Virginia 
property worth $500,000, the income of which is 
to go to his three children during their lives. 

TULANE UNIVERsITY is to be in future the name ° 
of Louisiana University, New Orleans, from a bene- 
factor of that name, who has given it $1,000,000. 


THE new Friends’ Academy at Tonganoxie, 
Kansas, opened roth mo. 2oth, with Prof. W. P. 
Trueblood as principal. We trust that the Friends 
of that section will patronize it liberally. 

FrieNnpDs’ ACADEMY at Lynnville, Iowa, has been 
re-opened with an enrollment of 27. It is expected 
that the number will be doubled for the winter 
term. C.L. Michener,a member of the class that 
graduated at Penn College in 6th month last, has 
charge of the school. 

THE fall term of Whittier College, at Salem, Iowa, 
opened on the rst inst. with 51 students in attend- 
ance. The patrons of the institution consider its 
prospect for the year very encouraging. John 
Morgan, as principal, and Mary Edwards, as as- 
sistant, both late of Plainfield, Ind., the former a 
graduate of Earlham and the latter of Wilmington, 
have charge of the school.— Christian Worker. 


THE WILLIAM PENN CHARTER School, Philadel- 
phia, opened this Fall with 167 boys as pupils; of 
whom the oldest is 21, and the youngest 8 years of 
age: 28 of them are the sons of Friends. The 
new additional building, which includes a thorough- 
ly equipped Gymnasium, proves to be well adapted 
to its purpose. Arrangements for demonstrative 
instruction in Natural Philosophy and Chemistry 
are among the improvements in this School. 


THE HAVERFORDIAN, in its new cover, and under 
good editorial management, is a periodical which 
agreeably and creditably represents the good feel- 
ing now prevailing among the students of the 
College. We wish it continued prosperity. 

Tue following particulars are taken from the 
Student : 

Wilmington College opened for the college year 
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of 1884-5 on the roth inst. Owing to the present 
stringency in monetary affairs and a partial failure 
of crops, the number of students is not as large as 
at the opening of last fall season. This is largely 
Owing, too, to the fact that no special efforts have 
been made to secure the attendance of students. 
There are now nearly sixty students present, which, 
compared withany former year,except the last, is not 
at all discouraging. Several students who are 
known to be coming the present term are not yet 
in, but will be next week. The number of students 
in our boarding-halls is larger than usual. 

Bloomingdale Academy will have for teachers 
the present year, Robert E. Pretlow, Susie R. 
Harrison, and Edwin Morrison, all graduates of 
Earlham. 

Ackworth Academy, Iowa, enters upon its fall 
term with fifty-one students and the prospect of 
several additions to the number. Spiceland, an 
interested friend reports, is starting out very pleas- 
antly under the care of William P. Pinkham. 

Isaac M. Cox, Principal of Pleasant Plain 
Academy, Iowa, sends word that the fall term is 
progressing nicely and the prospect for the winter 
term good. He has for assistant this year an Earl- 
ham graduate, Cora M. Hadley, of Richmond, Ind. 

Central Academy, Plainfield, Indiana, opened 
Ninth mo. 29th with an enrollment of twenty-three 
students. Its teachers are George Wilson White, 
of North Carolina, and Ida Albertson. It is well 
€quipped with apparatus and library, and its course 


of study prepares for the sophomore year at 
college. 


Oak Grove Seminary, Vassalboro’, Me., opened 


its fall term in the Eighth mo. The Principal, 
Charles H. Jones, says: ‘‘I have about fifty pupils. 
Most of them are quite young but they are good 
scholars of their age. Ranked weekly on a scale 
of ten (average of all studies), very few thus far 
have fallen below nine, while many of them are 
nine five and ten. 

Friends’ School, Wilmington, Delaware, Joseph 
Rhoads, Jr., Principal, has started more propitiously 
than for several years past. The number of pupils 
already enrolled is thirty-five, an increase of about 
one hundred per cent. on last year’s attendance. 
The grade of the school has been raised, so as to 
include an intermediate and a high school depart- 
ment, as well as a primary. 

William W. White writes from Raisin Valley 
Seminary, Adrian, Michigan: ‘‘ Our school opened 
Ninth mo. 8th, and we have seventy-seven pupils 
enrolled, which is a much larger number at the be- 
ginning than usual. Most of these are rooming in 
the building. The students seem to be eager to 
learn, and the school is moving along very pleas- 
antly.”” The officers of this institution are William 
W. White, Principal; Maggie E. Newson, Asso- 
ciate Principal; John H. Douglass, Jr., Celia B. 
Jones, Associate Teachers; Thomas B. Eddy, 
Superintendent; Elizabeth H. Eddy, Matron. 

AN English grammar school master says that, in 
his view, the requirements of a sound practical 
education, such as will fit the average boy to live 
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by his wits (for this, after all, is what most parents 


want), are, reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
book-keeping, surveying, French and German, and 
with chemistry perhaps geology; that the present sys. 
tem teaches him, generally speaking, much cricket, a 
little Cesar and Virgil, Greek grammar, and an 
easy play with a little mathematics; geography be- 
ing sometimes omitted, and English history made 
very little of ; that it may be said generally that 
the net results of sending a boy to one of the 
public schools are proficiency in cricket, a gentle- 
manly bearing, and expensive habits; and if, in 
addition, he does become a good classical or mathe- 
matical scholar, he is none the better able to earn 
his living unless he enters one of the learned pro. 
fessions, which the majority of boys do not.— 
Exchange. 


RURAL. 


Fruit Insects.x—A young cultivator, who is 
about to set out a fruit garden with a general supply 
of fruits, wishes to know what are the most formid- 
able insects to be generally feared, and how to meet 
them to best advantage ; and also if there are any 
other troubles to guard against. In answer, a book 
might very properly be written on the subject ; and 
we can, therefore, on the present occasion give 
only a few condensed and leading statements. 


THe AppLe.—The most formidable enemy is the 
codling moth, and the remedy is spraying with 
Paris green in 700 times as much water, two or three 
times when the ayples are as large as cherries. The 
canker-worm is killed by the same treatment earlier 
in the season. The orchard caterpillar is easily de- 
stroyed by well known means. The borer is killed 
by punching in its hole with a flexible wire. With 
these remedies promptly applied it is not difficult to 
have good crops of fine apples; but good culture 
and manure are also indispensable. 

THE Pgear.—The great drawback is the blight. 
A remedy, pretty efficacious, is cutting off prompt- 
ly all the affected limbs and burning them ; and the 
best preventive is planting those sorts least liable to 
the disease, as the Seckel, Winter Nelis, Duchesse, 
Clairgeau, Anjou, &c. In some places the curculio 
disfigures the crop; and the young fruit is to be 
treated the same as for the plum, and the codling 
worm the same as for the apple. 

The plum has its great enemy, the curculio, usu- 
ally regarded as too formidable to be conquered. 
We have for many years found the insects easily 
destroyed by jarring down on a stiffened sheet 
carried on the operator’s left arm, while striking 
with a heavy hammer in his right hand on an iron 
plug, when they are quickly killed with a pinchof 
thumb and finger. ‘The whole expense for a season 
is about six cents atree ; but there must be no m- 
termission. Failure results from the use of padded 
mallets and other feeble appliances. The black 
knot sometimes destroys plum trees; but it 8 
easily kept off by prompt excision 

The great drawback of peach culture is the yel 
When first seen in an orchard, the diseased 
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trees must be grubbed up and burned. The grub 
jn the bark at the root is easily cut out and de- 
sroyed. To keep a peach orchard in good bearing 
condition, the ground must be kept mellow by cul- 
tivation, and the limbs must be kept short by cut- 
ting back in spring. 

The cherry is troubled with the curculio and with 
birds. The former is prevented by the same method 
as described for the plum. It is hard to say what 
is the best treatment for the birds. Some cultiva- 
tors assert that they are more formidable than all 
insects taken together in their attacks on cherries, 
strawberries, blackberries, and often on early pears 
and peaches. 

Currants are easily protected from the currant 
worms by dusting or spraying with white hellebore ; 
but the operation must never be deferred till next 
day after they are first seen. The same remedy 
protects gooseberries. 

Nearly all these remedies, if promptly, intelli- 
gently and unremittingly applied, answer their in- 
tended purposes well and do not require so much 
labor as the proper cultivation of the soil. The 
preceding are the principal enemies of the fruit 
cop, although a number of others of less import- 
ance might be named.— Country Gentleman. 

‘CrowDING TREES.—In planting new places, the 
landscape gardener usually has an eye to what the 
place will be when, some twenty years hence, the 
trees shall have grown. But few of us think of that 
picture. To us these unfinished pictures need more 
filing now. 

We approve of thick planting. Trees grow faster 
for one another’s company, and a place well filled 
at once, saves many years of time to see them grow. 
Those not wanted after the place has grown some, 
an te transplanted to other parts of the ground. 
Where thick planting is to be adopted, of course 
care must be taken in locating those permanently 
remain. But the trouble usually is that a thickly 
planted place is rarely thinned. People hate to see 














































































































































































































a atreecut down. In the public squares of Phila- 
€ delphia the trees are crowding each other till the 
0 vhole square looks like a crow’s nest. Grass will 
z lot grow, first, because of the shade; secondly, 
0 ieause of the poverty of the soil, and thirdly, be- 
x€ tause of the drought from so many tree roots; and 
1g though the city of Philadelphia appropriates $25,000 
‘year to improve the squares, one each year in suc- 
u- cssion, it would be as much as the commissioner’s 
d. lace is worth to ‘‘ cut down a tree.” And this 
ly San example of what is often seen. The only 
et rmedy is, to educate the public to plant thickly at 
ng ist; but to thin every few years till they are of 
on Micious width apart.— Gardeners’ Monthly. 
of FREEZING OF SAP IN TREES.—‘‘ A J. M.”’ writes: 
on “One could ask a thousand people who had cut 
ed fozen timber if the sap freezes ; all would probably 
%y ‘Yes.’ When the peach is exposed to 20° or 30° 
ick ind the wood and bark are ruptured, what does it 
S lules it is the sudden expansion of the sap caused 
W freezing. Cold expands and contracts ice. Ice 
be frozen sap will flow under pressure, and pressure 








"ough would supply a flow of ice for all required 
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evaporation, while if the wood fiber was not hardy 
enough to sustain the pressure it would be ruptured 
by the freezing.”’ 

[We have never known ary one to contend that 
sap will not freeze. If such there be, he may see 
icicles of frozen sap, often a foot long, pendent 
from a wounded branch of maple tree, any time in 
Philadelphia during the spring of the year. 

What is contended is, that sap cannot freeze with- 
out {rupturing some tissue and that this ruptured 
tissue is either already dead matter, or will speedily 
become ‘so by the rupture; and this is just what 
our correspondent shows to be the case. —Ed. G. M.] 
— Gardeners’ Monthly. 





A Letter to the (London) Christian. 


THE DUKE OF WESTMINSTER ON FUNERAL 
REFORM. 





Sir—I desire to point out three reasons why I 
venture to think that all should combine to help 
forward the work of funeral and mourning reform. 

(1) The long-established funeral and mourning 
observances prevalent in this country have helped 
to create a mistaken view of death, which in its 
turn has created an imperfect and impoverished 
estimate of this life. The Church of England 
Funeral Reform Society aims at giving prominence 
to the Christian idea of death as a transition from 
one state of existence to a higher. 

(2) The bereaved are not always so situated as 
to be able to resist the tyranny of custom or 
fashion, but a Society such as this gives moral sup- 
port to those who wish to follow their better judg- 
ment, and each name added to the list of members 
strengthens the power of the Society for good. 

(3) It is true that many persons of influence have 
adopted plain, unpretentious, funeral arrangements, 
and that no better method can be adopted of 
spreading the desired reform; but the people at 
large still cling to the old pompous and costly so- 
called ‘* handsome funeral,” with, in various parts 
of England, much feasting and treating, entailing 
often absolute want, and conducing to permanent 
pauperism. This Society, therefore, has still a 
great work to do in forming public opinion, by 
means of lectures, sermons, meetings, and distribu- 
tion of information, and especially by enlisting the 
powerful agency of the Press in aid of funeral 
reform. 

I beg, therefore, to submit, that this movement, 
which is in the direction of Temperance and thrift, 
deserves the support of all Christian people. 

Yours faithfully, WESTMINSTER. 








Is ir PossipLe ?—We take the following para- 
graph, without comment, from a contemporary 
paper, with which we are often obliged to differ ; 
but not on the subject thus referred to: 

At intervals since the publication of the Western 
Friend, when'some article has been published clearly 
affirming a belief in the atoning efficacy of the death 
of Christ, it has been followed by a series of letters 
from some of our readers so worded and toned that 
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we can hardly avoid the belief that the writers do 
not accept the doctrine. Why is this? Is it pos- 
sible that in our smaller bodies, there is a leaven 
that practically rejects salvation through the atone- 
ing efficacy of the death of Christ ? 
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THE BURDEN OF SOULS.—Weighty words were 
those of Paul, in regard to his kinsmen according 
to the flesh ; for whom he not only desired that 
they should be saved, but had ‘‘ great sorrow and 
unceasing pain” at heart, for them, and could even 
(Romans ix. 3, R. V.) wish that he were anathema 
from Christ for his brethren’s sake. 

Something like this kind of tribulation was passed 
through by George Fox, as described in the early 
part of his Journal; when the natures of many 
things hurtful were shown him: ‘‘ And I cried to 
the Lord,’’ he says, ‘‘ why should I be thus; see- 
ing I was never addicted to.commit those evils? 
And the Lord answered, That it was needful I should 
have asense oi all conditions; how else could I 
speak to all conditions? And in this I saw the in- 
finite love of God. I saw also that there was an 
ocean of darkness and death ; but an infinite ocean 
of light and love which flowed over the ocean of 
darkness. And in that also I saw the infinite love 
of God.” 

All apostolic men, and even those of very humble 
Gospel service, have shared in this suffering with 
Christ, so as to prepare them to reign with Him. 
Is it not, indeed, a part of the experience of every 
true Christian? For what can any one have so 
great, so intense, so continual a longing, as that 
those whom we love may be brought safely into the 
fold of everlasting life ? 

Every church, also, should have its zeal for the 
gathering in of souls; not only for those of its own 
household, but for others; for all. The parable of 
the lost sheep sets forth perfectly the love of the 
Good Shepherd; but, in other teaching, He has 
shown that He would have the ninety and nine also 

to yearn for the lost one; and He even leads some 
of them, from time to time, out to aid Him in the 
search. One of the most harmful errors that any 
body of ‘Christians can suffer under is, that their 
association is for their own benefit alone. If only 
all were kindled with Paul’s longing for his brethren, 
remembering that, to us, a@// men are our brothers, 
for whom Christ died, what a power would every 
church become! How all lesser matters would be 
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made to give way to this great common purpose; to 
win souls, and keep and build them up for Christ t 

Possibly the phrase ‘‘a passion for souls ’’ may 
be not the most desirable one. But Paul’s expres. 
sion approaches it in warmth. If by passion we 
mean an ardent, powerful feeling, whose object, 
moreover, is right, ought we not to have just such 
in regard to those whom we know not yet to be 
saved? Such a passion may be, and should be, 
guided by wisdom from above. So led, those who 
are most eager will be guarded from the haste ot in- 
discretion ; and those who from age, temperament 
or traditional associations incline tomove slowly, will 
be warmed into a right activity, or at least into 
sympathy with those who are most ready and able 
to bear the burden and heat of the day. 

Mutual condescension is good, not only for the 
sake of harmony as an object in itself, but, even 
more, .for the work's sake. Best of all work for 
souls must be done by a church when it is ome, in 
heart, feeling and purpose; one, no matter how 
numerous its membership ; ready, as with a single 
voice, for its aspiration to be 


A broken and empty vessel, 
For the Master’s use made meet. 


VERY REMARKABLE is the testimony of an emi- 
net Jewish scholar, which was placed before our 
readers in our last number, concerning Christianity, 
as seen from his point of view. Is it not one of 
many hopeful signs, that, with many of the scattered 
remnant of this once most highly favored people, 
the veil may be soon taken away which obscures 
from them the true Messiah, of whom Moses and 
their Prophets wrote? ‘‘ Not for that nation only,” 
was He offered up; but they were included, and 
are included now, in His covenant of mercy toall 
who will accept Him. By Him alone can we, who 
are of the Gentiles, be saved, even as they. 

Other signs are scattered in different parts of the 
world. In Southern Russia, Joseph Rabinowitch, 
a Christian Jew, is the leader of a movement among 
the Jews of Bessarabia, which promises to assume 
considerable importance. In the (London) Chri 
tian, we find the following : 


‘‘Many of our readers have been deeply inter 
ested in the colonization of the Holy Land under 
the auspices of the Jewish Refugees’ Aid Society. 
It will be seen (p. 21) that they have already a stt 
tlement at Artuf, near Jerusalem. From the first the 
Committee appealed for £7500 to enable them to do 
their work thoroughly, and render the refugees 
dependent and self-supporting. They have barely 
received two-thirds of that sum. Yet even witl 
the limited means at their disposal, much has beet 
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done. A property of 2500 acres has been bought, 
and nearly 290 Jews have been maintained thereon 
under Christian teaching and supervision, and are 
really showing some aptitude for agricultural work. 
The first crops went mainly to the fellahin who 
had planted them, and a good deal of labor and 
expense will be necessary before the work will be 
thoroughly remunerative. £7500 is not a large 
amount to spend on an experiment so deeply inter- 
esting. We trust that £1000, for which a special 
appeal is now made, will be quickly forthcoming 
from those who obey the injunction to, and believe 
the promise, ‘Pray for the peace of Jerusalem; 
they shall prosper that love,thee.’ ”’ 


Sir Moses Montefiore, during the second of his 
seven visits to Palestine, in 1837, obtained per- 
mission from its Mohammedan rulers for Jews to 
acquire and cultivate land there. Of this privilege, 
as the above paragraph shows, not a few have al- 
ready availed themselves, and the number of such 
is increasing. : 

In their modern religious organization, two 
schools or parties have long divided the Jews; the 
“orthodox ’’ and the ‘‘reformed.”? The former 


adhere with a large degree of strictness to the plain 
interpretation of the Old Testament in regard to 
doctrine, and maintain their traditional usages as 


far as altered circumstances will permit. The ‘‘re- 
formed’’ Jews appear to vary in their beliefs and 
practices. Some of them are not very far removed 
from orthodoxy ; admitting, however, with: more 
freedom, modifications in thought, feeling, and 
practice, under the influence of those by whom 
they are surrounded. Others are ‘liberal’ or 
rationalistic ; rejecting the miraculous element in 
the Scriptures, and upholding a form of deism. A 
few of their ministers exchange with Unitarian 
pulpits, 

If, only, amid this unsettlement, the Gospel 
trumpet shall be vigorously sounded among them, 
may we not hope that these dry bones may yet live 
in Christ, and that even a great army may be raised 
up of the descendants of Israel, to cry hosanna to 
Him who was not only ‘ King of the Jews,’’ but the 
King of kings? Much responsibility, in this matter, 
rests in our day with the Christian Church; not 
only so to preach but so to live, that all those that 
are without may come to beliéve in Him. 


—-— ee 


WE bEsiRE to call the attention of Friends to the 
Wweful and encouraging work of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Germantown, Philada., 
inconnection with its Coffee House and Reading 
Room, in a central position. Besides furnishing 
between five and six thousand meals during the past 
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year (as shown in its Annual Report), and thus 
competing advantageously with taverns and saloons 
in its neighborhood, weekly Gospel Temperance 
meetings have been held, by which ‘ many re- 
formed men have been helped and strengthened, 
and some who had fallen have been restored through 
this instrumentality.” With increase of means, the 
beneficial action of this institution, which has re- 
cently established also a Temperance Lodging 
House for passing travellers, might be greatly ex- 
tended. The President of this branch of the 
W. C. T. Union is Harinah Whitall Smith ; Trea- 
surer, Laura P. Corse, Germantown, Philada. 


NOTICE. 


JONATHAN WHIPPLE, who founded the Institute for 
the Deaf and Dumb at Mystic, Connecticut, recently 
visited Philadelphia with one of his pupils, born a deaf 
mute, whom he has taught to speak. He solicits funds 
to aid in educating two or three others who are without 
means to receive the education they require. Those 
who wish to donate money for this purpose may do so 
through Samuel F. Balderston & Son, 902 Spring Gar- 
den street, Philada. 


MARRIED. 

RIZCALLAH—NASIR.—At Friends’ Mission, Bru- 
mana, Syria, after the manner of Friends, Seventh mo. 
21st, 1884, Lotfallah J. Rizcallah, Principal of the Boys’ 
Training Home, to Mariam Abo Nasir, Teacher at the 
Girls’ Home. 


DIED. 

PEIRSON.—At Mowbray College, Lockport, N. Y, 
on the 17th of Tenth month, 1884, Hannah Peirson, 
widow of the late Thomas Peirson, in the 81st year of 
her age. 

The decease of this well-beloved lady claims more 
than a passing notice. She was a native of Yorkshire, 
England, and with her husband and ten children came 
to America in 1849 and settled at Lockport. 

For 35 years she was an accredited minister of Christ 
in the Society of Friends, and during fifteen years was 
instant in season and out of season, enduring hardness 
as a good soldier of Jesus Christ. 

Constrained by His love, she taught publicly and 
from house to house in many parts of Canada, New 
York, Vermont, Maryland, North, Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Indiana and Iowa, suffering much and often 
from weariness of body and spirit. But when labor 
and conflict. abounded the consolations of the gospel 
did much more abound, 

It has been said that the keenest insight is granted 
to the purest heart. To her were given directness and 
energy of character, a winsome tongue, and spiritual 
penetration that seldom missed its mark. Unwelcome 
counsel was often gratefully received because of the 
gentle spirit behind the loving words in which the 
message was clothed, 

Much of the gospel service assigned to her lay in 
counteracting the influence of a cold formalism, of a 
negative bearing of testimonies instead of a positive 
bearing of fruit. She saw the need of adapting old 
truths to the treatment of new issues in the church, but 
was preserved by a holy conservatism from encoura- 
ging the substitution of emotional earnestness for the 
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leadings of the Spirit of God. Many zealous laborers 
in the vineyard, standing in the forefront of the battle 
to-day, trace their early conviction of the truth as it in 
Jesus, and their consecration to His service, to her fer- 
vent appeals for dedication of heart. She being dead, 
yet speaketh. 

For the last twenty years of her life she was a con- 
firmed invalid, confined almost entirely to the house, 
and subject to sudden attacks of physical prostration. 
During this long period of privation, she proved her 
Saviour’s power to keep her in perfect peace. She was 
strong to endure His will, as well as faithful to do it; 
and this abiding peace was less the result of resigna- 
tion, which always implies an effort, than the effect of 
a joyful acceptance of sweet or bitter, as from the 
Father’s hand. As the powers of nature steadily failed, 


she said repeatedly, “ Beautiful rest—beautiful rest— 
satisfied,” 


KANSAS YEARLY MEETING. 


(Continued from page 204.) 


First-day morning and evening, the meetings for 
worship were conducted as those heretofore described, 
and the result was, the conversion of about 25 or 30. 
There were at the inquiry seat, or ‘“‘ Mourner’s bench,” 
(as some term the place of the gathering of seekers) 
nearly 50 persons during the two meetings; a large 
proportion of them for the definite blessing of sanctifica- 
tion, or baptism wth the Holy Ghost. While this 
meeting was going on below, a meeting of the minis- 
ters of our Yearly Meeting, called or appointed by our 
sister Mary Rodgers, met. It was opened, as every 
kind of meeting for worship and business was opened, 
with prayer. The burden of prayer on this occasion, 
was for the baptism of the Holy Spirit, and power— 
that there be perfect unity among us all; that the Lord 
would trouble the ministers that are resting at their ease; 
that all may be at work. Another prayer “ that we all 
should humble ourselves for a baptism of the Holy 
Spirit.” 

Mary Rodgers explained the object of the meeting 
to be that ministers might meet for the help and en- 
couragement of one another, that all might present the 
truth in such a manner as that it may be understood 
by all—that they who were not, might be converted, 
and that all may be of one mind and one doctrine all 
over the Yearly Meeting ; that all might agree on the 
doctrine of justification and sanctification, as on all 
others. We should teach “ perfect love” in a loving 
way. We do not all understand terms alike, and hence 
we should strive to learn the meaning of all the terms 
we use, There is a greater responsibility on us of Kan- 
sas, than any other Yearly Meeting, as the country is 
so rapidly filling up with immigrants, 

Rachel Woodward, who also had a concern in the 
call of this meeting, said “ the work is opening upon us 
now, as it may not a few years hence; the world is 
open before us to work, and the work is upon us,” 

Dr. Nicholson said he does “not endorse the teaching 
that persons acquire such a state of holiness all at 
once that they will not be subject to fall.” 

E. C, Siler asked if the object of the meeting was 
to discuss doctrine, or consult about the best mode of 
effective work in the Yearly Meeting; he was answered 
that the last was the object. 

Mary Rodgers advises that “each shall fill his place, 
each has a particular gift. Evangelists should be un- 
trammeled in their field of labor, and when a flock is 
gathered, some other one fitted for it should take 
charge of it, and help it.” 

After discussing the subject of ministerial, or minis- 
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ter’s support while engaged in the work of the Lord, in 
which all the speakers agreed that there was a grow. 
ing necessity for it, the meeting adjourned with an 
understanding of meeting again on call of some 
minister. 

The hour for the meeting for worship having arrived 
both rooms were filled to overflowing with people, 
The burden of the prayers in the upper room was 
“that God's will may be done, and that the windows 
of heaven be opened, and blessings be poured out 
upon the people—and acknowledging God's goodness 
to us all—and for induement with power of the minis. 
ters who speak to the people.” 

After the devotional excercises as above, Phebe 
Hoyle from Ohio, preached from the words of the 
hymn, “ Washed in the blood of the Lamb,” and the 
text, “The wages of sin is death, but the gift of God is 
eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

P. H. was followed by Eli Jones in an impressive 
and interesting address from the text, It iswritten, “Many 
shall runto and fro, and knowledge shall be increased,” 
(Dan. xii. 4) That time hascome. Jesus taught as 
never man taught; therefore we had better come to 
the feet of Jesus, In the Sermon on the Mount we 
find that Jesus pronounced first the blessings, then 
afterward other things. We must be learners in the 
school of Christ. Christianity is presented to us under 
three heads: Theoretical, experimental, and practi- 
cal Christianity. The last is the burden of the dis- 
course. Salt may lose its savor: this represents the 
backsliders. They may be in the church, but useless to 
themselves or others, But ye, the true followers, are 
the light of the world. The command of Jesus was 
to ‘let your light shine.” This command is for every 
one everywhere. It was never the design that we 
should be dark lanterns in this world,” He closed his 
discourse with the illustration of the utility of letting 
our light shine brilliantly, by the lighthouse on the 
rocky coast. 

Myron T. Hartley spoke in unison with what E, J, 
had said from the text, ‘‘ Other foundation can no man 
lay,” &c. “Start right,—believe,—even if we can't 
understand all.” 

After a few remarks from a sister in regard to com- 
ing ‘to God in His way ” the meeting closed. 

E. C, Siler and Noah McLean and others address- 
ed the gathering in the lowerroom,the burden of whose 
discourses was “ the duty and necessity of entire sanc- 
tification,” 

In the afternoon meetings gathered in both rooms 
again, and were opened by song and prayer in both. 
The burden of which was praise to God, and that He 
cleanse us all, and help us all, and especially those 
who should speak to the people ; for blessings to us, for 
God knows our needs,—that His word may go forth 
that it may reach the hearts of the people. From one 
who praised God for what He has done for mankind, 
that He may work upon the unsaved till they shall 
cry out as of old, “ Men and brethren, what must we 
do ?” 

E. C. Siler spoke in the upper room this afternoon 
from I Cor. xv. 24—26, in continuation of the subject 
of his merning discourse in the lower room. His text 
then being “ Jesus Christ the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever,” From Corinthians he taught the re 
demption of the whole man, “ dody, soud, and spirit. 
(See II Thess. v. 23.) He insisted that we should 
preach a “whole round Gospel, a Gospel complete 
in all its parts.” He was followed by others who 
endorsed the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead 
in the future, and the restoration of all things as stated 
by Peter, Acts iii, 19—21, and they dwelt upon the 
necessity of sanctification as a definite experience to 
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ghich they could bear witness from having received 
it in the baptism of the Holy Ghost. The meeting 
dosed with prayer. 

The evening session was opened and conducted as 
yual at the prayer meetings, 

Myron T. Hartley preached from Rom. x. 4. “For 
Christ is the end of the law for righteousness to every 
one that believeth,” The Ten Commandments—the 
moral law—have not been abrogated. There was 
law before they were given. And mark it, the first 
law given to man was a prohibitory law, “Thou shalt 
not.” No man ever originated law; but God did it, 
and when man broke it he did it knowingly, and sub- 
ected himself to the penalty. His further teaching 
yas very Clear as regards the fallen condition of man 
jough Adam’s transgression, and the plan of his 
restoration through the obedience and sacrifice of 
Christ. 

After a few others had spoken in exhortation and 
waning, sinners who needed a Saviour now and be- 
jevers who needed the baptism of the Holy Ghost 
now, were invited to comé together near the rostrum— 
the “altar of prayer.” Many came forward, and 
fen were blessed, as they testified. After many 
bieftestimonies in regard to the condition of soul 
ww, and the hopes and prospects for the future, the 
necting closed. 

Scond-day morning, Tenth mo. 13th, 1884.—The 
noming meeting for worship was opened as usual— 
aging, prayer and preaching—closing with appeals 
the unconverted and the unsanctified to step out 
nthe promises of God as they are found in the Scrip- 
wes, and exercise the faith that God gives to believe, 
ad then know that they have the reality in them- 
elves, 

Inthe meeting of Ministers and Elders and Over- 
vers the Queries were read and answered. The an- 
wers all show that the members of this body through- 
wtthe Yearly Meeting are alive to the cause of the 
gread of Scriptural truth. They also show that all 
lave the gift of the Spirit in the heavenly call to work 
ithe Master in earthly vessels, and that vigilance is 
required of all. The answers all show the frailties 
hat belong to mankind in this life in a lack of coming 
» to the requirings of the Queries. 

Dr. Nicholson commented on our responsibility to 
Gidin reference to others, as well as of the ignorant 
ir their ignorance, when they have an open Bible be- 
bre them and they do not read it. But the ministers 
tay be responsible for the ignorance of others, when 
(ed lays upon them to carry the truth of God to them 
nd they do not do it; so that there is a responsibility 
mallin regard to our knowledge of our duties and 
te faithful performance of those duties. What are we 
ing to proclaim the Gospel of Peace to the world ? 
Ae we doing all that is our duty todo? Waris the 
tosequence of a lack of knowledge of what the law 
God is on this subject ; and it may be we are in a 
Masure responsible for war, because we have not 
tone our duty in teaching peace. 

Eli Jones said that “the business of the preacher is 

conversion of the sinner. The Saviour said, ‘ With- 
Mime ye can do nothing.’ ’ As an illustration, he 
erred to the cultivation of the soil. ‘“ We prepare 
te soil, sow the seed, then God only can make the 
~. gow and produce. So we can only sow the 
“spel seed, and Christ only can cause it to grow.” 

‘“is glad that so many have good common sense, 
"€thust use it, Is a full believer in the perceptible 
uence of the Holy Ghost, while using good common 
Fie. Yet we should read the Scriptures and get all 
*can, and yet wait for the leading of the Spirit, who 
uetimes requirés us to be dumb for a time in solemn 
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silence, but He always helps in the proper time, We 
must preach to the congregation before us according 
to their capacity to comprehend.” He “believes in 
justification and sanctification ; but we must teach the 
a, b,c, of the science of religion, instead of x, y, z. 
Don't begin to teach sanctification before we teach the 
foundation of repentance and conversion. It is neces- 
sary sometimes to take us back to the a, b, c, of re- 
ligion, that we may teach as we ought to be effective, 
depending on the Lord wholly for a leader in our 
work. We must convince the judgment of the sinner 
that he had better give himself to the Lord. There is 
too much tendency to work upon the emotional na- 
ture first, and numbers are reported as so many con- 
versions and so many renewals, when if the last are 
taken from the former in the count there will not be a 
very large number left.” 

A sister exhorted us, in reference to the second 
Query, “ to keep to Scriptural views and to the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit in all our teachings.” 

Another sister has “mourned over the state of the 
church that it does not occupy a higher position, 
There is no other name given among men whereby 
we may be saved; and as no stream can rise higher 
than its fountain, so Kansas Yearly Meeting cannot 
rise higher than this body [of ministers]. Therefore, 
Friends, rise higher under the leadership of Christ, the 
fountain head,” 

A sister prayed for us that we may as a body be 
baptized into such unity that nothing can separate us. 

Another person from Iowa said that the church is not 
up to its privileges, and spoke of the subject of a sup- 
port of the ministers that they might work more effec- 
tively, and that there is a need for assistance in that 
direction, because ministers are, as a class, poor in this 
world’s goods; yet we must be charitable to those who 
do not see and feel as we do the great need of work 
going on. 

Others made general remarks concerning the work 
of the ministry. “Love is the lever that moves the 
world.” “ God's word is settled in heaven, and cannot 
pass away till it shall fulfill its mission,” 

{To be concluded.) 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
FOURTH QUARTER. 
LESSON vVIIt. Eleventh month 23d, 1884. 


PROVERBS OF SOLOMON. 


Gotpen Text.—The fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowl- 
edge. Prov. i. 7. 


The Book of Proverbs is the most educational 
book of the Old Testament; it looks at things 
rather from man’s point of view than the Divine. 
The first six verses state that its object is to make 
known ‘‘ wisdom,” ‘instruction’? and ‘‘ under- 
standing.’” Again and again is the lesson enforced 
that the path of wisdom is goodness, and the path 
of folly is vice. 

A proverb, said Lord John Russell, is ‘‘ the 
wisdom of many and the wit of one,’’ but the Book 
of Proverbs differs in being the wisdom and the wit 
of one, or, at most, of two or three individuals. It 
is not a collection of popular proverbs, but a book 
with a definite purpose—education. Solomon, we 
are told in I Kings iv. 32, ‘‘spake three thousand 
proverbs,” and some think that about one thousand 
of these are preserved in the present book. It is 
difficult to tell how much is his, though all critics 


Prov. i. 1—16, 
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agree in ascribing the greater part to him. The 
collection as it now stands was not made during his 
life, for we know (chap. xxv. 1) that chapters xxv.— 
xxix. 27 were ‘* proverbs of Solomon, which the 
men of Hezekiah, king of Judah, copied out.” 
Chapter xxx. is said to be ‘‘the words of Agur,”’ 
and chapter xxxi. ‘‘the words of King Lemuel,” 
neither of whom is mentioned elsewhere.  Per- 
haps the most striking feature in the whole book is 
the absence of any direct reference to rites and 
ceremonies, or to the Law of Moses, if indeed there 
is any allusion whatever. It is as if the writer 
wished to enforce the truth that there isa ‘law 
written in the heart,’’ and that sacrifices and offer- 
ings in themselves the Lord does not desire, but 
the delighting to do His will. There are several 
obvious divisions in the book, which there is only 
Space to point out. (1) The title and introduction, 
i. I—7; (2) i. 8—ix. 18; (3) x. 1—xxii. 16; 
(4) xxii. 17—xxiv. 22; (5) xxiv. 23—34; (6) 
XXV.—XxXIX. 27; (7) xxx.; (8) xxxi. 

1. The title of the book. A proverb, ‘a wise 
or pithy saying,”’ ‘‘conveying some useful lesson 
of prudence or morality’’—as some one has said, 
**sense, shortness and salt.’’ In Solomon’s time, 
however, the first idea was one of some comparison 
or similitude, and then of conveying some moral 
lesson. Examples of both kinds are numerous in 
the book. At first glance it may seem strange that 


Solomon should have been given a place in Scrip- 
ture, but on reflection it will be seen that one who 
has tried for himself all the pleasures of the world 


can speak to some men with a force that none 
other could have. It is clear to all that Solomon 
did not speak from theory, but from a sad and 
bitter experience. 

2. Verses 2—6 state the object of the book. 7Zv 
know. That men may know—to teach men. 
Wisdom. ‘The principal thing,” (iv. 7). ** The 
power by which human personality reaches its 
highest spiritual perfection’’—‘‘The best use of 
the best means for the best ends.” As the highest 
quality, it only is personified, and in chap. viii. 
Wisdom herself speaks in most eloquent words. 
4nstruction, Discipline, training, the practical part 
of life. Understanding. The power of discrimi. 
nation. 

3. Wisdom. *‘*Not the same word as in v. 2, 
and better expressed, perhaps, by thoughtfulness.” 
—Plumptre. Justice. Or, righteousness. Notice 
the use of three meanings so nearly the same, as if 
to cover every possible modification of thought. 

4. This verse names the principal classes of per- 
sons for whom the book is written. Subiilty. The 
word is used in a good sense. The simple. Those 


‘ready or easy to receive impressions, the open- | 


hearted. (Ps. xix. 7.) Zhe young man. The 
second class addressed. Those who are too young 
to have had much experience of life and its dangers, 
including most of the first class, ‘the simple.” 
To these are offered what they most need. « Swd- 
tilty”’ (Matt. x. 16) ; Anow/edge of right and wrong ; 
discretton which keeps a man from being deceived. 

5. A wise man, etc. The book is not only for 
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the young, but also for the grown-up man—the 
wise are always willing and even anxious to increag 
their learning. Counsels. Literally **‘ the power 
to steer his course rightly.”” (Compare chaps, x, 
14; xii. 5 ; xxiv. 6.) Chap. ix. 9. 

6. Zo understand a proverb, etc. The result of 
hearing and attaining unto ‘‘ wise counsels.” Com. 
pare Mark iv. 13; Ps. xxviii. 2. 

7. The fear of the Lord, etc. The motto of the 
whole book. Wisdom, or true knowledge, begins, 
not in anything to be learned in the schools, nor 
of men, but in the fear of the Lord. This is a 
godly, reverent fear, not a slavish fear ; it is with: 
out torment, and is compatible with perfect love, 
Reverent fear is essential to the true knowledge of 
God. ‘* Wisdom” and ‘‘knowledge’’ in this verse 
are not contrasted, but convey nearly the same idea 
Job xxviii. 28; Ps. cxi. 10; Prov. iX. 9 ; Eccles. xii 
13. Fools. Those who are indifferent, or who 
despise wisdom. ; 

8. My son. These words are used constantly in 
the Book of Proverbs at the beginning of new set. 
tions or paragraphs. The teaching of the book is 
fatherly in its character. Zhy father * * thy mother. 
Obedience to parents is placed next to the fear of 
the Lord. 

g. For they. ‘That is, ‘‘ the instruction of thy 
father,’’ and ‘‘the law of thy mother. Orna- 
ment of grace,’ etc. Compare Gen. xli. 42; Dan. 
v. 29; Prov. ili. 22; iv. 9. 

10. Though addressed specially to the young, 
this verse should be a watchword for all. For the 
young it is a tower of strength to be able to say 
‘‘No.”” To every one come times of temptation, 
and to the older also it is equally needful to consent 
not.- This verse is a particular warning, as the 
previous ones have been general in their character. 
All are liable to enticements. It is no sin to be 
tempted, the sin consists in consenting. Po. 23; 
Eph. v. 11. ; 

11—14. The writer now gives an example to 
show the necessity of his warning, and takes his 
illustration from what was in his time and still is 
an evil in Palestine, highway robbery. Such a life 
has many attractions for the adventurous. —- 
swallow them up, etc. That is, suddenly and wit 
as little mercy as the grave. The pit. = 
We shall find, etc. Two temptations are here - 
tinguished ; first, the desire for plunder, and t . 
the promise of communism. ‘This last 1s a mds 
subtle temptation. ; 

15. My SOR, walk not thou in the way with them. 
Do not even be seen with them; keep out of their 
way ; avoid the slightest temptation. Ps.11. 

16. The reason for avoiding them. Is. lix. 7; 
Rom. iii. 15. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

1. ‘©The secret of the Lord is with them that 
fear Him; and He will show them His covenant. 
Ps. Xxv. 14. As 

2, Thenghealnen, Righteousness, Judgment, 
all will be given him who seeks them aright. 

3- Avoid the beginnings of evil, 

4. Honor thy parents. Eph. vi. 1—4. 
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. The beginning of wisdom is reverent fear of 
the Lord, the end is perfect love, and power and 
joy in the Holy Ghost. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ezra KING, of Hampton, and Isom P. Wooton, of 
DesMoines, both of Iowa, write to correct the impression 
given by an extract copied lately in this paper from 
the American, that serious difficulty is experienced in 
carrying out the prohibitory law. Although Judge 
Hayes gave a decision at Muscatine which, if valid, 
would have such an effect, this has since been over- 
ruled by the Iowa State Supreme Court. The follow- 
ing statement is from the ‘ lowa Capital :” 

“The Supreme Court of Iowa has just rendered an 
opinion on one section of the prohibitory law, which 
will greatly facilitate its enforcement. The opinion 
was rendered at the Dubuque term of the court in 
the case of Albertson vs, Sheriff Krickbaum, involv- 
ing the question of the jurisdiction of justices of 
the peace in liquor cases where the fine is $100 
or less, The court sustains the opinions that have been 
rendered by Judges Stutsman, Given, and other district 
judges, and overrules the decision given by Judge 
Hayes in the District Court of Muscatine. Hayes held 
that in a liquor case before a justice the costs as 
well as the fine should be counted, and if both ex- 
ceed $100 the case should go out of the Justice Court 
and be tried at the District Court. 

“Judge Stutsman in a similar case at Burlington 
held to the contrary opinion, that costs should not be 
counted, and his opinion was affirmed. — 

“The unanimous opinion of the court was delivered 
by Judge Reed. e 

“The opinion goes on to say, the definite sum called 
the fine is alone the penalty and the costs are merely 
incidental. The court therefore affirmed Judge Stuts- 
man’s decision,” 

I. P, Wooton says that “ there were sixty-two saloons 
running in Des Moines in full blast up to the third day 
of July, paying a license of $1000 each annually, On 
the night of the third of July they closed up and have 
not offered to publicly open since,” 





WiLmineGTon, On10, Tenth mo. 31st, 1884, 

LABEEBY, a Druze girl, ten years of age, at her own 
request, has been allowed a scholarship at the Train- 
ing Home at Brumana, Mount Lebanon, The Bible- 
schools of Smithfield Quarterly Meeting, New Eng- 
land, furnish the fund. 

In Friends’ Review, a few numbers back, it is stated 
by some writer as I recollect, that “ Eli Jones is de- 
sirous of procuring a fund of $6000 with which to 
build a girls’ training home at Ramallah.” So far 
correct, but he adds on “ Mount Lebanon,” which is a 
large mistake. 

Ramallalt is about ten miles north of Jerusalem, and 
tear the Bible towns Rama, Bethel, and Mizpeh., 

ELI JONES, 


SPRINGDALE, IowA, Eleventh mo. 4th, 1884. 

Dr. H. J. Minthorn has been transferred from su- 
Perintending the Forest Grove Industrial School for 
Indians in Oregon to superintend the Chelocco 
School in Indian Territory. He has just been to see 
‘me on his way to the latter school. His school 
at Forest Grove numbered 200. Half of the scholars 
were in school in the forenoon, and the other half in 
the afternoon, They raised 15,000 bushels of produce 
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the past summer. They also built a large barn and 
some sheds for stock ; made fourteen wagons ; all of 
the shoes, and clothing worn by the students, and 
various other things, including all the shingles, or clap- 
boards for covering the barn and sheds, 

He has left the school in care of Dr. W. B. Coffin, 
of Lawrence, Kansas, who had been his principal 
teacher. He is a Friend, an earnest Christian, and 
will no doubt carry on the work so successfully started. 

The school is likely to be removed to Salem, where 
the*Government has purchased land, and appropriated 
funds to erect permanent buildings. 

LAWRIE TATUM. 


WE have been allowed to read a private letter from 
a Friend recently traveling in the West, from which 
the following is an extract : 

In talking with John M. Watson after hearing 
Steamboat Frank give the account of his visit to his 
tribe, I said, Such a man ought to stir our young men. 
Here is an object lesson illustrative of the power of 
the Spirit of God. He is a miracle; Christ's power 
manifest, His attitude as a simple follower 
of George Fox, and a minister of Christ, is to me 
the most wondertul thing of mytime. . . . The 
simple presentation of Gospel truth by Steamboat 
Frank to the Modoc and Snake Indians comes as @ 
new xevelation of old truth, These savages, wonder- 
fully attracted (through the Spirit accompanying) by 
the “ kind, good courage words” of their old comrade 
in arms, hung on his words and constantly “buzzed 
around him like bees.” Naturally looking to him, 
they “ wanted him to stay with them.” ‘Then, as did 
George Fox in Rhode Island, he turned their thought 
to God; “ He would litt them up, up, up.” 


Granp River, InpsAN Terrtrory, Tenth mo. 27th, 1834. 

Last Seventh-day our Monthly Meeting was held. 
John Pickering, of Salem, Iowa, and a few Friends 
from Kansas were with us. We had testimonies given, 
in Modoc, Wyandotte and Seneca, which were all in- 
terpreted. Steamboat Frank returned the minute 
granted him for a visit to his people in Oregon, and, 
gave a very interesting account of his intercourse with 
them and of his religious labors, 

JEREMIAH HUBBARD. 
ITEMS. 

S1R MosEs MONTEFIORE, says Dr. Abram S, Isaacs, 
editor of the Fewish Messenger, is still mentally acute | 
and physically as active as most men are at 80 years. 
He has never had any serious sickness, and his excel- 
lent health bids fair to preserve him for perhaps years 
to come. He is still strong enough to fast for the 
greater portion of twenty-four hours, and rigorously 
observes all religious festivals. He eats very sparingly 
of meat, but dines heartily upon farinaceous food, milk 
and vegetables. He does not use glasses, has no dif- 
ficulty of hearing and speech, and is capable of en- 
joying himself in a variety of ways, He is never hap- 
pier than when filling out his check for some worthy 
purpose. This year he gave a check for £1000 to the 
London University, and has frequently given largely 
to other Gentile institutions. 

At the public celebration, by the Jewish community, 
of his hundredth birthday, Sir Moses insisted on stand- 
ing through, the whole of the religious service ; and 
then, with a strong voice, gave thanks to the Almighty 
for preserving him through so long a life. He also 
acknowledged gratefully the kindness of his many 
friends on the occasion, 
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GERMANY has the unenviable reputation of being 
the country in all Europe where suicide is most fre- 
quent. In Saxony alone last year 2004 persons put 
an end to their own existence, 1081 of these being men 
and 923 women, In 1872 the suicides in that province 
were 687; since then, year by year, the number has 
risen until now it has reached the terrible total just 
named. Various causes doubtless are at work to ac- 
count for this; but remembering how prevalent scep- 
ticism is in the German States, and how great is the 
amount of indifference to religion, it may fairly be 
asked how far this contributes to it. Where the con- 
viction of eternal realities is loosely held, disregard: of 
the responsibilities of life, and recklessness as to the 
ssues of death, are likely to prevail.— Zhe Christian. 


FIsH-CATCHING PLANTS.—-The newspapers are 
having a high old time over some English accounts of 
the discovery that the bladders of a small water plant, 
Utricularia, will catch small insects, and it is therefore 
dangerous to fish-spawn ; and Prof. Baird of the Smith- 
sonian Institute is represented as being much alarmed 
for young fish in the hatcheries by the discovery. Of 
course Prof. Baird knew all about this long ago, for 
the discovery was made by Mrs. Mary Treat, of Vine- 
land, New Jersey, years since. There was no occa- 
sion for going abroad to learn the news this time.— 
Gardeners’ Monthly. 


TIMBER AREA OF THE UNITED STATES.—It is said 
that notwithstanding the wild statements that “at the 
present rate of destruction the whole of our timber will 
soon disappear,” we have yet more acres of timber than 
the whole of Europe. They have 500 millions, while 
we have 590 millions of acres, 


THE BAD LANDS OF DAKOTA AND THE WEST,— 


When we read of “bad lands,” we take bad in an 


agricultural sense. But they are bad simply from the 
stand-point of an Indian. That is to say they are bad 
to hunt over. Every mile or two on an average, are 
deep gullies with very steep sides, like dry rivers, over 
which it is impossible to find crossing places. The in- 
tervening plateaus are covered by grass or other luxu- 
rious vegetation. Not the least profitable of the 
Editor’s experiences last year, was that among the 
“bad lands.”—Gardeners’ Monthly. 


HIBERNATION OF REPTILES.—Charles C. Abbott, 
writing in Sczence, asserts that the hibernation of rep- 
tiles varies much according to the severity of the win- 
ter. Many turtles take refuge in the deep holes of 
ponds, and Dr. Abbott asserts that, in the severest cold 
weather, he has caught’ snapping turtles, the musk 
turtle and the box mud turtle in deep holes, and about 
large springs that discharge their waters on level 
ground, As fish have been found partly eaten when 
taken in nets in mid-winter, Dr. Abbott concludes that 
the snapper takes an occasional meal. At the same 
time he does not deny that the species found ac- 
tive in winter hibernate under certain conditions, and 
that the other species of turtle hibernate. Snakes 
which live in water do not sleep so deep a winter sleep 
as do the black snake and others which frequent the 
uplands, The true water snake ( 7vopidonotus sipedon) 
may often be found in winter a foot or two beneath 
the sand of any spring hole, and is not slow to swim 
off when thus disturbed. This species and the com- 
mon garter snake are the first to appear in the spring. 
The upland snakes may be literally broken into pieces 
without giving evidence of life, so thoroughly torpid 
are they. Toads and tree frogs, terrestrial and arbo- 
real animals, are more sensitive to cold than the 
water-living frogs and salamanders, Frogs at the 
commencement of the winter retreat to the bottoms of 
ponds and deep ditches; salamanders to the mud at 
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the bottom of springs. All the kinds of frogs ang 
three species of salamanders have been found ing 
hogshead sunk in the ground to collect the waters of 
a spring. They were sluggish, but not actually hiber. 
nating. 

THE VALLEY OF THE CONGO RIVER.—This distric: 
of country in Africa having recently been opened up 


.to civilization, the following will be of interest as re. 


vealing the horrid nature of its heathenism by the 
ceremonies of burying a chief. The course of a stream 
is turned and a large pit dug in its bed. The bottom 
of this is covered with living women. Then the dead 
chief is placed in a sitting posture, surrounded by his 
wives. The earth is then shoveled in, and the women 
buried alive, save the second wife, who has the privi. 
lege of being killed before the grave is filled up. Then 
some forty or fifty male slaves are killed, and their 
blood poured over the grave, after which the streamis 
turned back into its course. 


FooT-BINDING IN CHINA,—The Chinese custom of 
foot-binding to which female children are submitted as 
soon as they are born, although strictly forbidden in 
the Imperial Palace, still.prevails extensively among 
the people. To suppress the unnatural practice as far 
as possible, the Church Missionary Society have de. 
cided to exclude all girls from Christian instruction 
unless the parents consent to unbind their feet— 
Christian Woman. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL mission work can go on by sea as 
well as by land, though it adds to the many other rare 
qualities required of the Sunday-school missionary, 
that of being a good sailor. Capt. George W, Lane,a 
missionary of the American Sunday-School Union, 
spends, a part of the summer months cruising ina little 
yacht, the “ Rescue,” among the islands off the coast 
of Maine, planting new Sunday-schools and helping 
old ones. His only companion is a little colored boy, 
whom he picked up in very destitute circumstances, 
and made his cook and assistant. Together they man. 
age their little thirty-foot craft, cooking and sleeping 
on board; together, when winter comes, they sail 
southward, and the Captain spends the wiater in Sun 
day school work along the coast of North Carolina 
and other Southern States.—S. S. Zimes. 


THE experiments which M., Pasteur is reported thus 
far to have made are said to be an unbroken success, 
Fifty-seven dogs have been the subjects of investiga 
tions. Of these, nineteen were rabid, and by these 
thirty-eight healthy animals were bitten under uniform 
conditions. Of the thirty-eight, one-half the number 
had been previously inoculated or “ vaccinated” with 
attenuated virus ; the other half had not. The latter 
without a single exception, died with unequivocal 
signs of rabies, whereas the nineteen others remain as 
well as ever, They will be watched for a year by 
veterinary surgeons to see whether the inoculation 
holds good permanently or only temporarily —Lancel 

A TALK ABOUT TREES.—The languishing industries 
of certain regions show to what an extent we have de- 
nuded the earth of its timber resources, Take, for 
example, the State of Maine, whose seal, with a pine 
tree, represented what was once the most inp 
industry of that Commonwealth. To-day the orn 
Maine is hardly recognized in the market, To bull 
her ships at Bath the white oak frames come from Vit- 
ginia and Maryland, the yellow pine planking from 
Georgia, the white pine spars from Michigan, and the 
tamarack knees from Canada, What wonder thal 
the shipbuilding of that State is so much less than 
formerly! In spite of the increasing use we make 0 
iron the absolute use of wood is greater to-day thao 
ten years ago. New products are brought out of the 
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foresteach year. New England has more than forty 
(40) establishments already in which wood is turned 
into pulp for paper making. Yet this is almost a new 
use made of woody fibre. What will it be ten years 
hence? Years ago in this hall, the lecturer said, he 
had urged that timber land should, in say fifteen years, 
be exempted from taxation. In 1881 he had pub- 
lished his reasons for that opinion in the report of the 
State Agricultural Society. It was then regarded 
either as premature or as of small consequence in the 
interest of our remaining forests. Yet within a year 
the President of the Saginaw Board of Trade, in an 
address, gives as one reason why the pine must be cut 
“is because the taxes are high.” Can anything be 
more conclusive than such a statement from a business 
man of known ability? Why should forestry receive 
this protection and other interests be allowed to shift 
forthemselves? Because the State has to-day no in- 
terests which are in so precarious a condition as those 
depending on the perpetuation and increase of our 
forests. When we remember how regions once re- 
garded as sanitary centres lost their reputation as such 
with the loss of their trees, we can well enough under- 
stand that the acres of foliage which those forests ex- 
posed to sift disease germs out of the air and to purify 
what we took into our lungs were not flung out to the 
breezeand the sunlight in vain, and that living foliagein 
the woods was as full of healing powers as when dead 
andcompounded in drugs, A recent able paper by Dr. 
Adams, of Pittsfield, Mass., made the sanitary rela- 
tions of trees clearer than before.—Prof. Rothroek, 
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For Friends’ Review. 


THE WILL OF GOD. 


Our God, whose love encircles us 
Close as the yielding air, 

By which we live, which lets us move, 
Yet folds us everywhere,— 


Teach us how most to honor Thee 
And offer service meet, 

While laying all we have and are 
With joy at Thy dear feet. 


We long for this, that we may know 
And wholly do Thy will, 

In life or death, by thought and act, 
By words or keeping still. 


Only Thy will. O may our lives 
The full expression prove 

Of Thy kind thoughts for us. The thoughts 
Of wisdom and great love, 


Then rule, and reign, and work Thy will, 
Each moment of each day, 

Granting this boon, that we may be 
To Thy dear praise alway, 


jit 
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LEAVE IT WITH HIM. 


os 


“Yes, leave it with him; 

The lilies all do, 
And they grow, 

They grow in the rain, 

And they grow in the dew— 
Yes, they grow. 

They grow in the darkness, all hid in the night; 
ty grow in the sunshine, revealed by the light; 

Still they grow, 


“ They ask not your planting ; 
They need not your care 
As they grow. 
Dropped down in the valley, 
The field anywhere— 
There they grow. 
They grow in their beauty, arrayed in pure white, 
They grow, clothed in glory, by heaven's own light, 
Sweetly grow. 


“ The grasses are clothed, 
And the ravens are fed 
From His store. 
But you who are loved 
And guarded and led, 
How much more 
Will He clothe you and feed you and give you His 
care? 
Then leave it with Him ; He has, everywhere, 
Ample store. 


‘Yes, leave it with Him, 
*Tis more dear to His heart, 
You will know, 
Than the lilies that bloom, 
Or the flowers that start ° 
’Neath the snow. 
Whatever you need, if you ask it in prayer, 
You can leave it with Him, for you are His care 
You, you know. 
—New York Observer. 
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A SONG FOR MIDDLE AGE. 


I am just a little weary to-night, 

Sitting alone in waning light, 
Alone in the silent room; 

And my eyes are full of unshed tears, 

For the hopes and dreams of sweet, dead years, 
Years lost in a tender gloom. 


Oh, to think how my memory strays 
Back, and back to the beautiful days, 
The days when I was young; 

When hope and I were never apart, 
When love made melody in my heart, 
And melody on my tongue! 


Never again shall I dream such dreams, 

See such meadows and woods and streams, 
Or carry a heart so glad. 

I have crossed the hill at the turn of life; 

T have borne the burden and heat of strife ; 
I’m tired, and a little sad. 


I know that my hair is turning gray, 
I feel I am growing old to day, 

And my heart sinks wearily. 
When the sweetest rose of life is dead, 
When song is over and beauty fled, 

Ah! what has life left for me ? 


Hush! there are footsteps upon the stair ; 
Hush! there are sounds on the soft, still air, 
And I forget to complain, 
My sons and caughters arg in the room ; 
And gone is the calm, regretful gloom ; 
I am glad and young again. 


Polly and Kitty and Jack and Chris— 
All of them wanting a mother’s kiss, 
All tenderly full of fears ; 
Then quite forgotten were youthful joys, 
I was well content with my girls and boys, 
Content with my fifty years. 
—Selected, LILLIE E, BARR, 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 11th inst. 

CREAT BRITAIN.—H. Labouchere, Radical, gave 
notice in the House of Commons on the 6th of an in- 
tended motion providing for a change in the relations 
between the House of Lords and the House of Com- 
mons, so as to prevent the Conservatives from im- 
peding legislation. Another amendment to the ad- 
dress in reply to the royal speech was offered by an 
Irish member, urging that the criminal law of Ireland, 
especially as regards the composition of juries, shall 
be impartially administered. It elicited some violent 
debate. The Franchise bill passed second reading on 
the 7th by a vote of 272 to 232, and passed Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the toth without change; an 
amendment designed to prevent the bill from going 
into operation until a scheme of redistribution should 
be adopted, having been rejected by 149 votes to 109. 
On the 11th the bill passed third reading without a 
division, A member of the Government said that as 
long as the Conservatives refused to indicate their 
attitude in regard to Gladstone’s proposals, the Gov- 
ernment would be unable to introduce a Redistribution 
bill. 

The Cabinet, it is said, have been unable to agree 
upon a plan for the redistribution of parliamentary 
seats, and they have referred the draft which had been 
laid before them to a Ministerial committee for amend- 
ment. The delay thus caused lessens the chances of 
the introduction of a bill for the purpose during this 
month, The Conservative leaders are preparing a 
scheme of their own for submission to Parliament ; 
and some Liberal members outside of the Cabinet are 
said to be conferring with them on the subject of a 
compromise, 

Lord Northbrook, First Lord of the Admiralty, has 
urged on the Government the addition to the navy of 
100 first-class and 150 second-class torpedo boats; and 
the Admiralty Board has ordered the construction of 
four torpedo cruisers and a number of torpedo depot 
vessels for service in all important ports, home and 
colonial. 

Virtual rebellion exists in the.island of Skye, and 
the crofters threaten to resist the armed police, The 
Highland Reform Association has telegraphed, coun- 
selling them not to resist, but to protest by petition to 
Parliament, The trouble appears to have grown out 
of an effort of the proprietor of the island to dispossess 
the tenants of their little farms, in order to turn the 
land into sheep pastures, or ranges for deer to supply 
opportunity for hunting; a measure involving much 
hardship for the poor tenants, if not threatening abso- 
lute starvation for them. 

On the trial for murder of the captain and mate of the 
wrecked yacht Mignonette for having killed an ap- 
parently dying boy, their companion in an open boat 
on the ocean without provisions, to sustain themselves 
on his flesh, the jury brought in a special verdict, re- 
citing the facts, and referring to the Superior Court the 
question of law whether murder had been committed. 
They coupled with the verdict a recommendation to 
mercy. Pending decision, the prisoners were released 
on bail, 

Henry Fawcett, Postmaster General for Great Brit- 
ain, died on the 6th, aged 51 years. He was a re- 
markable instance of triumph over disabilities, having 
totally lost his sight by an accident at the age of 23, 
notwithstanding which, he was distinguished not only 
as a writer, especially on political economy and social 
science, but as an efficient and able manager of public 
affairs. His administration of the Post Office Depart- 
ment for nearly five years past was generally regarded 
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as admirable, and he had originated some important 
improvements. 

FRANCE,—It is asserted that the Governor of Algeria 
has been ordered to send troops to Morocco to support 
the French demands for reparation for the destruction 
of French property and maltreatment of French sub. 
jects. 

Prime Minister Ferry has announced to the Tonquin 
Committee of the Chamber of Deputies that England 
had offered to mediate between China and France, 
but had not yet made any official overtures to the 
Chinese Government. Dispatches interchanged be. 
tween Premier Ferry and our Secretary of State have 
been made public, showing that an inquiry whether 
France would accept the mediation of the United 
States was answered that the minimum conditions of 
such mediation would be an unreserved acceptance by 
China of the treaty of Tien-Tsin, and the payment ofan 
indemnity, the amount of which could be fixed subse. 
quently, It is asserted that M. Ferry has intormed Lord 
Granville that if China accept mediation without 
delay or increase of expense by military operations, 
France will limit its claim of indemnity to $40,000,000, 

The cholera has appeared in Paris, and is increasing, 
In 48 hours ending at midnight on the 8th, 186 new 
cases and 63 deaths were reported. 

The Senate, on: the 7th, passed the Senatorial Elec. 
tion bill without amendment. 

The latest advices from Madagascar are that the 
blockade of the east coast continues, and that two 
French war-vessels have brought fresh troops to Ta 
matave. 


AusTRIA-HuNGARY.—The Minister of Finance has 
prepared a measure for submission to the Reichstag, 
the result of which, if adopted, will be the resumption 
of specie payments on a gold basis, throughout Aus- 
tria and Hungary. Leading hankers indorse and ap- 
prove the scheme. 


GERMANY.—The Duke of Cumberland has issued a 
circular addressed to all the German sovereigns ex- 
cept the Emperor, demanding that his proclamation 
assuming the government of Brunswick shall be coun- 
tersigned by the Council of Regency of the Duchy; 
maintaining that the Constitution fairly establishes the 
validity of his succession ; that his hereditary right is 
not contested ; and that the Empire cannot refuse him 
this right without encroaching on the laws and justice 
which form the foundation of the German Empire, and 
imperilling the right of all other German sovereigns. 
The original manifesto was sent to the Council of Re- 
gency on the 18th ult., with a request that they would 
countersign it, but they declined such responsibility, 
and their decision was favorably received by the 
Brunswick Diet. The reason for not sending the cit 
cular to the Emperor also was that he had refused to 
recognize the proclamation referred to. 


Ecypt.—No later or more certain information from 
Khartoum is published. The Khedive has given ai 
official mandate conferring on Gen, Wolseley 
power in the Soudan in place of Gen, Gordon. 1! 
difficulties attending the transportation on the Ni 
threaten to retard the advance from Wady Halfa 
southward until the end of First month next. 


DomestTic.—The returns of the Presidential election 
held on the 4th inst, give, exclusive of the 36 votes 0 
New York, 182 electoral votes for Blaine and 183 for 
Cleveland. The vote in New York was close, al 
the official count has not yet been made, but a “4 
rality of about 1000 for Cleveland appears probable. 
All the former slaveholding States, with Connecticut, 
New Jersey and Indiana, in the North, gave Demo 
cratic majorities, 





